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Davis plays two UK dates this 

Manchester Apollo (18 April) and 
Cardiff St Davids Hall (21), will 
feature Miles' new band of Kenny 



(guitar), Benny Rietveld (bass), 

percussionist (possibly Marilyn 
Mazur) to be announced. Box 
office numbers are Manchester 
Apollo 061 273 3775, Cardiff St 
David's Hall 0222 371 236. 

The 62-year-old Miles is re¬ 
ported to be in good health after 


(saxes), John Taylor (piano), Chris 
Laurence (bass) and John Marshall 
(drums) to Birmingham Adrian 

The Iains); Liverpool Bluecoat (3); 
Cardiff Four Bars Inn (4); Man¬ 
chester Band On The Wall (6); 
Edinburgh Queens Hall (7, tbc); 

tails of these concerts (plus a sub- 

Stan Sulzmann Trio) from Jazz 
North West 051 708 8771. 



London Logan 
Aldershot Prince 
don Wyvern Th 


ry in the tabloid Daily Star tha 
was suffering from AIDS ha 


Further details from Jazz Service; 






er has a busy Spring, lead- ] 
; quintet on a six-date April ( 
len joining the new-formed ( 


ting are Humphrey Lyttelton 
(6 May); MorrUsey-MulIen 
(8); Carey & Lurrie Bell plus 
lig Town Playboys (9); De- 
edman Qt (10); Andy Shep- 


Dewey Redman, Mose 

artists who will be playing in the 
UK in May. Tenorman Redman's 
quartet, featuring Geri Allen 

Eddie Moore (drums), plays two 

Borough Hall (28) and Leeds 
Trades Club (29) before returning 
for May dates at Cardiff Four Bars 
Inn (8 May); Newcastle Festival 
(10); Manchester Band On The 
Wall (11); Edinburgh Queen's 
Hall (12). Details from Serious 


Label Bleu; runners up will 


a 1989 and 1990. I 


glomeration celebrate their fifth 
birthday this month with a week 
of concerts at Islington’s Almeida 

from 17-22 April, will feature 
performances by smaller units and 


St Edmonds Corn Exchange (12); 
London Mile End Half Moon (14, 


(21); Manchester Royal Northern 
College Of Music (22). Other 
dates are likely to be added in late 
May and June. Support at most of 


rlosing Saturday night. Full line- 
ip is Lift plus The Steve Berry 
Dio (17 April); Julian Arguelles 
3t plus The Iain Ballamy Qt (18); 
Mark Lockheart Band plus Ashley 


Sons plus H 
the above 
7.30 pm, v 


three weeks at the Pizza On The 
Park, from 8-27 May. Details 
from 01-235 5273/4/5. 
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New Fusion 

bylPaul Gilroy 

I’ve sung Bobby Lyle’s praises on this page before so 
it’s nice to be able to report that the Minneapolitan pianist has 
finally outdone himself with Ivory Dreams , his new solo outing 
for Atlantic Jazz. For the first time in over a decade, the full 
range of his dazzling talent is on show. It’s an exhilarating set. 
Personally, I could have done without the- super-slick in¬ 
strumental cut of Anita Baker’s “Been So Long” which nods at 
Lyle’s period as her M D , but his version of “Lush Life" makes 
a cogent case for his inclusion in the all-time hall of fame. 
Out-and-out fusion excursions like “Tropical” and “Loco 
Motion" have a stately authenticity and compositional craft 
that sets them apart from the crowd. 

Eric Gale is another rhythm and jazz veteran who’s 
acquired an overdue chance to shine by leaving the fusion 
project behind. Ron Carter Presents Eric Gale In A Jazz Tradition 
(Emarcy Jazz/Mercury) purports to be a serious bebop album 
but lacks the muscle and bravado necessary to convince in that 
category. The lightweight side of Eric’s pop/soul past is left 
behind in a glorious celebration of The Tradition - two parts 

Liston Smith, Grady Tate and Houston Person complete a 
powerful quintet and Gale’s cool, bluesy style has never 
sounded better than it does tearing into the melody of “If You 
Could See Me Now”. 

Kevin Eubanks is another outstanding guitar player whose 
distinctive musical voice relies, like Gale’s, on the hollow¬ 
bodied version of the instrument. After a brief dalliance with 
rock histrionics on his last set, Kev seems likely to fulfil the 
promise of his early releases with Shadow Prophets (GRP). He 
supplements his acoustic guitar sound with midi vocals 
triggered from a fretboard. The best cuts feature Vic Bailey on 
bass and Tommy T C Campbell on drums. While Eubanks is 
retreating from the fickle world of adult-oriented rock, Mike 
Mainieri’s once-great band, Steps, are moving steadily in the 
opposite direction. Personnel changes have taken their toll and 
now, anchored by the leaden-footed Steve Smith on drums, 
their latest album N.Y.C. (Capitol) is pretty much devoid of 
interest. A new set from the S O S All Stars, Greetings From 
New York (C M G ) is disappointing but contains a gem or 
two amidst the dross. The opening track “Sausalito” is 
particularly worthwhile, capturing the playful art of Michel 


Camilo’s dynamic Jackson/Weckl trio. It’s worth checking out 
the second set by flautist Sherry Winston on Headfirst and 
the debut of the month award goes to Donald Byrd’s nephew, 
pianist Alex Bugnon, who has produced Love Season , a 
likeable album on Orpheus, the fusion sub-division of Hush 
Productions. 

In A Latin 
Groove 

by Sue Steward 

For me, “Bamboleo” started as an innocent gift from a 
friend. “This is really hot in Paris,” he said, handing me the 
Gypsy Kings album. Next weekend, he came to the Mambo 
Inn with a 12" re-mix. Now that record has become a 
milestone in Spanish-Latin American first-time fusions, and 
the story is still running. 

The first cover was Spain’s Tejeritas mix, then, in a 
surprising acknowledgement to Europe, Fania All Stars, 
led by Celiz Cruz vocals, pushed a more stately, salsified 
album version on their Bamboleo LP. As the year turned, the 
Dominican Sergio Vargas, slipped his merengue cover onto 
an album. But the only true club rival to the Gypsy Kings is 
Sergio’s re-mixed single, sharpened for the dance floor by 
Pablo Flores, the man responsible for toughening up Miami 
Sound Machine’s classic “Conga". Where next, Bamboleo? 

Gypsy Kings are now dahlings of New York, with segre¬ 
gated shows upcoming: Palladium for the Latinos and Beacon 
theatre for Anglos. But flamenco-funk experiments continue 
apace, and the GK’s are not even the most interesting. I still 
turn constantly to Hannibal’s ‘veterans’ - Pata Negra, with 
the blues infusion, and Ketama, who bring in the Caribbean 
and African references. And in Spain, singles from the gypsy 
sisters, Azucar Moreno, burn the dancefloors, while Ulti¬ 
mo de la Fila have two flamenco dancers in their live sets, 
and a fine acoustic guitarist and singer with that plaintive 
voice of gypsy love as their main attraction. And now along 
comes another dimension in the shape of Les Negresses 
Vertes from Paris: they weave into that already eclectic 
enough mix, an Arabic (rai) pulse, and snaking rhythms 
behind the lead accordion which plugs right into the cafe 
society tradition they’re playing with. 
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Round Up 
The Usual 
Suspects 

by Biba Kopf 

Unsung for more than a decade, yet a traceable 
influence in most all the valuable musics inbetween, Kraut- 
rock is once more on the agenda.The feebleminded, who need 
some celebrity figure’s ratification of the past or other “sus¬ 
pect” genres before they can embrace them, (cf John Zorn’s 
endorsement of hardcore — cor thanks, John, so we don’t have 
to burn our Angry Samoans records after all), will no doubt 
be reassured by “Two Cool Rock Chicks Listening To Neu” on 
Ciccone Youth’s scrappy, yet intermittently dazzling The 
Whitey Album (Blast First). (John Cage completists might 
like to note their speeded-up “Silence" cover of “4.33*Or 
not.) Meanwhile, longtime Neu fans might like to pressure 
German Polydor to release neu Neu material recorded by 
Michael Rother and Klaus Dinger a few years ago. Ditto Spoon 
for news of the proposed Can LP the group’s original members 
spent part of 1987 recording in the South of France. More 
concrete pleasures come from Faust, whose The Last LP is 
now available in a limited edition of 1988 copies from 
Recommended (RER 36). Compiled from the unreleased 
Faust Party tapes of 1971, some of which was once available 
on singles, its issue is as welcome as it is timely. These party 
extracts nomadically drift across musical territories, tempor¬ 
arily occupying an area, leaving behind spores to spawn bizarre 
hybrids, picking up others only to deposit them elsewhere. 
Like all Faust’s music. The Last LP is characteristically leaky, 
thank Mephisto, the primitive studio technology they de¬ 
ployed for their grafting of tape/electronics onto VU overload 
riffs accounting for the tremendous noise spillage. Without 
Faust’s Frankensteinian montage of NY rock, West Coast 
psychedelics and German electronics, pop might have reincar¬ 
nated Bobby Vee as something only earnest Marshall Crenshaw 
fans might admire. 

As it is, Faust's noise spillages have fertilised the soil for the 
mutoid noise of The Butthole Surfers and, more recently, 
not to mention closer to home, Loop, whose massive churning 
circular drones recall the mesmerising nine minutes plus of 


Faust’s “Party 1”. Loop haven’t always been this good, but 
with Fade Out (Chapter 22) they go way beyond being the sum 
of their influences. In an awesome drive to eclipse all silence 
Loop roll out riff upon riff across thick carpetdrones, out of 
which crawl black stick insects of notes clustering together in 
comfort-seeking melody {what? - Ed). 

Rip Rap 

by Russell Lack 

ing popular experience, cutting out the superfluous; in STP 
21 ’s case (“Let Jimi Take Over" from Eternity’s Project 1 (Gee 
St records)), recording Jimi Hendrix to a looped split second of 
flange, nearly bypassing the original source altogether. Ap¬ 
plause. Imagination wrecking imagination, House music is 
indeed a pretty radical surgery. 

The expensively mounted Delicious Vinyl ad-venture at The 
Fridge recently proved less than riveting, pitting LA’s Tone 
Loc, Young MC, G. Love E. and Def Jef against a human 
wall of Brixton indifference. Maybe it was the Grizzly Adams 
lookalike DJ with the wandering needle; pity really, because 
the records aren’t bad. Young MC and Tone Loc (pronounced 
loke) must be respectively the fastest and slowest rappers on 
the West Coast. Lo(ke)’s “Cutting Rhythms” and “Loc’ed 
After Dark” blend the sonority of Rakim with the mellow 
folds of early Sugarhill. The 3-D LP Original Styling 
(Citybeat) is, as expected, completely unique and very sharp, 
driven primarily by Chuck Nice’s bottomless drum and 
keyboard sound, plus the usual witty and intelligent raps. 
Music of Life make a bid for the top, but can “the top" take it 
with MC Duke’s excellent reworking of the Equals' “Funky 
Like A Train” restyled as “I’m Riffin (English Rasta)’’. Seen 
but not heard in Copenhagen, and heard but not seen in 
London (who organised THAT tour!) are Original Concept, 
but whose debut LP Straight From the Basement Of Cooley High 
definitely delivers. Who would have thought it? Casey 
Kasem (“Mr Knitwear" on Americas Top Ten) arrested in 
Boogie Down Productions rap show in Washington DC. 

stop-the-traffic sit down which precipitated the arrest of nearly 
400 like-minded militants. Casey Kasem is currently working 
on the next Public Enemy LP. 









Notes for a Native Son 

Belgian musician David Linx has rounded-up a 



When David Linx began to read James Baldwin's Go 
Tell It On The Mountain in Flemish at the age of 11, he somehow 
knew that one day they would meet and Baldwin would change 
his life. 

Linx had already met Dizzy Gillespie and Carmen McRae by 
the age of four through his composer father Elias Gistelinck who 
produces music programmes for Belgian radio and television. 
David’s second name is Nathan, after his godfather, saxophonist 
Nathan Davis. By the time he was a teenager Linx had read just 
about everything Baldwin ever published in English and spoke 
the language like a New Yorker. 

Kenny Clarke, who taught Linx how to play drums, intro¬ 
duced him to Baldwin, who taught many whites what blacks 
really think of them, five years ago in Amsterdam. “Kenny was a 
father-figure to me,” Linx remembers, “but Jimmy was every¬ 
thing. For a long while he was my only friend. That was 
dangerous — as I learned when he died." 

Linx was speaking in Brussels last September on a Thursday 
morning, the morning after the Flanders Festival had presented 
the world premiere of The Janies Baldwin Project , directed by and 
starring this singer-composer-percussionist, who looked gaunt, 
pale and world-weary beyond his 23 years. 

The Project consists of readings from Baldwin’s works spliced 

an all-star band including Toots Thielemans, Steve Coleman, 
Jimmy Owens, Slide Hampton, Bob Stewart and the singing of 
Deborah Brown and Linx. Both the piece and the postnatal 
depression of its young Belgian creator can perhaps be best 
described by a short excerpt: 

Baldwin: “My progress report concerning my journey to the 
palace of wisdom is discouraging ... I seem to have made an 
error in judgement, turned this way instead of that. And now 1 
cannot radio my position ...” 

They sing: “My radio will never work again, my compass has 
betrayed me, my watch has stopped.” 

Baldwin: “. . . The palace never came any closer . . . And it 
was silent, but silence and I have always been friends ...” 

“It's very frightening,” Linx sighed: “I feel empty. Jimmy was 


so beautiful. He related to people as people. He never made me 
feel ‘white’, or like a kid, although he was more than 40 years 
older than me. It was a very private thing, now it’s so public.” 


14. His singing recalls A1 Jarreau, James Ingram and Ray 
Charles. He developed this project with Baldwin in the writer’s 
home in the Provencal village of Saint-Paul-de-Vence over a 
period of several years before Baldwin’s death at 63 in December, 
1987. 

“We pulled down books from the sh 
through them and everything fell into place. There w; 
we did not look for a plot. Jimmy just read into a microphone.” 

Listening to Linx, I remembered my visit to Jimmy in his 
village in 1977. He was “Jimmy” everywhere. The mayor said, 
“Bon soir, Jimmy.” Yves Montand said, “Hi Jimmy" (they 
discussed Nina Simone). He was “Jimmy” at the Colomb d’Or, 
which has Picassos hanging in the corridors and where Jimmy 
ran up a tab. Waiters, summer people and boules players greeted 
“Jimmy” with respect - respect, I soon saw, as much for his 

“Jimmy had as marvellous an intelligence as I am ever likely to 


In 1986, Linx took the tape of Baldwin reading and his score 
(written and arranged with the help of guitarist Pierre Van 
Dormael) to New York, where “all these musicians, guys who 
were, like, heroes of mine , I’d been listening to them all my life, 
agreed to record without pay, on the basis of good will. They did 
it for Jimmy, and maybe, a little, for me.” 

More incredible, after two years the tape remains unsold. Linx 
has been to the States several times but came up against what he 
describes as “complete indifference” on the part of record 
companies. Named A Lover's Question, the recorded work is an 
organic mixture of Baldwin’s lento post-graduate rap with a 
cornucopia of musical styles including rhythm and blues, African 
percussion, cleanly executed Gil Evansesque unisons and exciting 
free collectivity. 
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Early in 1988, Lukas Pairon, director of the Young 
Flanders Festival, heard the tape and his enthusiasm encouraged 
Linx to adapt it with Jimmy's brother David narrating and 
dancers added for the stage. At one point Pairon resigned from 
his post when for awhile it looked as though his board would not 
approve the budget of 1.5 million Belgian francs (about 
$38,000) which included the full 17-piece band. (Sky Channel 
defrayed some of the cost by taping it.) 

The piece opens with the narration: “My country, 'tis of thee, 
I sing ...” while a cavalry trumpet-call turns bluesy and soulful 
horn chords are accompanied by a gentle binary beat. Sung 
refrains alternate with lines such as: “No man can have a harlot 
for a lover, or stay in bed forever with a lie.” Toots’s passionate 
harmonica is joined by a theremin and Steve Coleman on the 
tape, Byard Lancaster on stage, both with their David Sanborn 
bags open: “. . . 1 do not ask you why you’ve spurned, despised 


my love as something beneath you ... I have endured your fire, 
and your whip, your rope and the panic from your hip, in many 
ways, false lover . . . Enough hangs from your hanging tree to 
carry you where you sent me . . .’’It closes with Bob Stewart’s 
righteous multiphonic tuba in duo with the taped author, who 
was once a preacher, singing the spiritual “Precious Lord”. 

Listening to Jimmy sing, I remembered what he told me when 
I asked him if he remained religious. “I don’t pray every night 
before bedtime. I’m not talking about piety. But I do accept the 
mystery. Prayer is love. Love is prayer. As a writer. I’ve sat for 
weeks and worked and worked and torn up paper and despaired. 
I couldn’t get the scene right. I threw it against the wall, pissed 
on it - it just wouldn’t move. Then one day something 
happened. It was not something I did. When it does work, you 
say Thank God. My work is my prayer. Does that make any 


Kenny Kirkland 


★ down under and almost out 


ago, he was genuinely enthusiastic about working in Sting’s 
band. But this time around, he declares, “I can’t wait for this 


longest break we’ve had at home has been two or three days here 
and there, maybe 40 days over the last year. Living in hotels for 
so long can be depressing." There are other drawbacks: “This 
scene is too impersonal. We've been playing stadiums, like in 
Rio, we played to 200,000 people. There’s no communication 
with people, really, it’s just too big. That direct communication 
you get with the audience in a small club, it’s just not there." 

What else? 

“My main problem is, everybody does exactly the same thing 
every night, and puts on a big smile. To me, it isn’t sincere. It 
feels like working in a factory. After you’ve played the same 
programme 200 times, it’s hard to find anything different to do 
with it. You tend to play things that you know are going to 
work. People sitting out there in the audience might think it’s a 
great show, but it’s not satisfying for me, as a musician.” 

Kenny hastens to add that he still has great respect for Sting’s 
music, and the man himself; but he leaves a clear impression that 
he won’t be signing up for any more world tours. 




lost his chops in 


the land of merinos ? 






I ask about the stir in jazz circles when Kenny and Branford 
Marsalis signed with Sting: Wynton reputedly sacked them 
from his band, there were mutterings about “selling out”, 
warnings that too much rock playing would erode their chops. 

“Did we lose our chops?” Kenny considers, before answering 
with a laugh, “Definitely! 1 know I’ve hardly touched the piano 
for a year. I’ve just been playing keyboard (synthesiser); you can 
get a nice piano sound, but it’s a totally different action. I know 
I’ve got to do some serious shedding as soon as this tour is over. 

“You know,” he confides, “Branford and I played a gig at The 
Bottom Line a month or so back. Miles Davis, Bill Cosby, 
everyone was there. It was the first time we’d played jazz for so 
long, and it showed. The first set we played was so embarrassing. 

“So yeah, I would say we’ve lost some of our chops. But 
nothing that we can't get back. You can get your technique back 
easily enough, the important thing is to keep your brain 
working, keep your ideas going. As for selling out - no, we’re 
too young to be selling out. This is just something we’ve done 
for experience, and there have been a lot of positive things come 
out of it. Right now, I’d say the most important lesson for me is 
that I now know that I really want to play jazz. 

“I don’t care if it means playing in a small, smelly club; it’s 
doing what I love.” • 













James Black, who died in New Orleans on 30 August 
at the age of 48, was a master drummer from a city that routinely 
produces percussion giants. That he boasts no entry in either 
Feather or the latest Grove is indicative of how the jazz world 
neglects those who don’t play by the rules. Black preferred “the 
Big Easy” after life in the fast lane, remaining an underground 
hero known only to locals and a circle of percussion cognoscenti. 

"Be sure to check out James Black,” Ed Blackwell told me as I 
prepared for my first trip to the Crescent City. Praise comes no 
higher and I followed his advice. Black had been the older man’s 
replacement with Ellis Marsalis when he left to join Ornette 
Coleman, and it was back with Marsalis pere that I found him, 
slugging it out in a Bourbon Street bar. 

The setting was lacklustre but the drummer was hard to 
ignore. A dark, wiry man whose leather waistcoat was his sole 
, he played with a kind of studied 
jhind the beat to the point where 
miscalculation seemed a serious possibility. Eyes cool behind 
shades, cigarette in mouth, he wore an old bandana and a 
don’t-give-a-damn air. But his best beat was hypnotic and 
despite the uninterested punters, the musicians were cooking. 

James Black was born in New Orleans, Louisiana, on 1 
February, 1940. He studied music at Southern University in 
Baton Rouge where he played trumpet at first, graduating to the 
drums, marching bands and rhythm-and-blues groups as soon as 
he could. 


During high school and college years he often played with the 
late Nat Perrilliatt, a legendary tenor saxophonist, and in I960 
dropped out to join Marsalis at the Playboy Club. In 1962 he, 
Perrilliatt and Marsalis recorded with the Adderley Brothers 
(Milestone MSP 9030); two years later he left for New York with 
singer/record producer Joe Jones of “You Talk Too Much” fame. 
There he played on several classic R&B cuts including The Dixie 
Cups’ “Chapel Of Love”. After a spell with Horace Silver at 
Birdland and roadwork with Lionel Hampton, he joined reed- 
man Yusef Lateef for two years. On the latter’s Live At Pep's , later 
The Live Session (Prestige IA—9353/2), Black’s faultless sense of 
timing and impeccable accenting can be heard at their best. 

Back in New Orleans, he made sessions for Allen Toussaint, 
recording with Lee Dorsey, Irma Thomas and The Meters among 
others, and established himself as the city’s leading modern-style 
drummer. I made a point of hearing Black on subsequent visits 
and pointing other travellers in his direction. And I interviewed 
him on two occasions. Renowned for having an “attitude”, it was 
clear that humbleness was not one of his virtues. And yet, as we 
talked, his dedication to music became apparent. Paired for a 
chat with veteran percussionist Freddie Kohlman one afternoon, 
he volunteered heartfelt thanks to the older man for the 
unexpected history lesson he had received. But then listening to 
Black himself was like listening to history. His dancing beat 
encompassed everything from Baby Dodds to Zigaboo Mod- 
eliste, on back to the anonymous denizens of Congo Square. • 
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riddles of a Chicago alchemist 


Magician, 


preacher and AACM saxman 


Henry Threadgill tells Grab 


to spotted dick. Computer image by Paul Butler. 



"Thanks to ... Henry Threadgill, ‘The Magician’,” 
reads one of several dedications to AACM musicians on the sleeve 
of Muhal Richard Abrams’s 1987 Colors In Thirty-Third LP; a 

ening expression of alchemical activity” (and reminds us that 
AACM members were students of mysticism as well as of music). 

Threadgill, born in Chicago in 1944, began playing sax- 

jack Gell, as his schoolfriend Anthony Braxton. In the early 60s 
he played with Roscoe Mitchell, Joseph Jarman and Abrams in 
the Experimental Band, a group Abrams had formed to encour¬ 
age the South Side’s more adventurous young 
which become precursor to the AACM itself. 

Threadgill was away from Chicago at the AACM’s inception: 
he spent several years performing at Evangelist camp-meetings 
all over the USA, blowing the kind of incantatory gospel horn for 
which Brother Vernard Johnson has become renowned. When I 
remark that I can hear a preacher’s cadences in his playing, 
Threadgill nods: “That might be very true. I was around a lot of 
religious people growing up, so I think that might be part of my 
fabric now. When people speak, there’s cadences and dynamics 
in there, mood shifts and mode shifts. So yeah, the human voice 
has always been important to me.” 

Two and a half years in the army - where he played “concert 
music, pop, marches, jazz, everything” — delayed his return to 
Chicago until near the close of the decade, when he was able to 
resume his acquaintanceship with the AACM. The early 70s saw 
him playing with Amina Claudine Myers and, particularly, in 
the many vari-sized ensembles collated by Abrams: later he 
appeared on record with Roscoe Mitchell ("The Maze", 
“Nonaah") and with Anthony Braxton (the For Trio LP), though 
by this time he had formed the trio Air (with bassist Fred 
Hopkins and percussionist Steve McCall) which, via a series of 
late 70s LPs on Nessa, India Navigation and Arista-Novus, 
would establish him as one of the forei 


in contemporary music. 

Air’s sixth LP, Air Lore (recently reissued as a Bluebird CD), 
comprised several Scott Joplin and Jelly Roll Morton tunes, 
treated with a typically Chicagoan mix of affection and respect; 
other LPs (Air Song, Air Raid, Air Time) showed Threadgill’s own 
writing to be thoroughly steeped in the AACM’s structural 
modernisms: ambitious, democratic, unresolved pieces, filled 
with space, strength (of mind, technique, feeling) and a rigorous 
sense of inquiry, all spiced with Threadgill’s particular sense of 
the enigmatic. A multi-instrumentalist like so many of his 
AACM colleagues, Threadgill played alto, tenor and baritone 
saxophones, clarinet, flute and bass flute; he also performed on 
percussion (on Mitchell’s “The Maze”) and he invented his own 
percussion instrument, the hubkaphone, constructed from an 
assortment of discarded car-wheel hubcaps. In his book The 
Freedom Principle John Litweiler suggests that Threadgill initially 
“created different styles for each of his woodwinds: the melodic 
flute ... the brittle alto ... the huge, brawling baritone . . . 
the authoritative tenor”: in recent years the differences appear 


marks regardless of ini 

In the late 70s Threadgill formed the X-75 group, comprising 
four strings, four winds and voice. They made a record for 
Arista-Novus called Volume One, but there was no volume two: 
record labels and promoters proved unable to cope with such an 
unusual line-up and work dried up. The group, says Threadgill, 
transmogrified into the sextet which he still leads today in New 
York City - a row-member sextet since Threadgill maintains 
that “the names sextet, quartet, quintet refer to the number of 
parts, not the number of people" (he has two people playing the 

Since their About Time trilogy, the sextet have released two 
further LPs, both on the Novus label recently reactivated by 
producer Steve Backer following his move from Arista to RCA 
(via Windham Hill). The first of this pair, You Know The 
Number, may be their finest vinyl achievement to date - a 
magnificent collection of bustling, intense, acutely-focused 
tracks that juggle tempestuous blowing (Threadgill, trumpeter 
Rasul Sadik, trombonist Frank Lacy) and dense rhythmic tex¬ 
tures (cellist Deidre Murray, bassist Fred Hopkins, percussion¬ 
ists Pheeroan Aklaff, Reggie Nicholson) within a steel-firm 
compositional framework. The effect is of incessant but purpose¬ 
ful motion, melded (if sometimes flamboyantly) to the unfolding 
of the form; explosive forces harnessed - and occasionally 
detonated - within a spectrum of musical traditions that 
encompasses blues, marches, dirges, spirituals; Ellington’s sub¬ 
tlety, Mingus's fire, Ayler’s spirit cries; the gravity of Bartok and 
Shostakovich. The sextet’s second Novus LP, Easily Slip Into 
Another World, is a whisker less accomplished; there seems to be a 
slight slackening of tensions, a minute downing of the ante , 
which makes it marginally less satisfying (for me, at least - 
perhaps it’s mainly due to the curiously-titled “Spotted Dick Is 
Pudding” reminding me, to my recurring irritation, of The 
Seekers’ old hit “Morning Town Ride”). Certainly it’s hard to 
dispute Threadgill’s contention that his sextet work has been a 
process of continual growth. 

“The things that we were able to achieve as an ensemble have 
made my imagination grow, in terms of creating music, and 
made the ensemble grow, in terms of the telepathy we’ve 
developed. I think what we’ve established over the time we’ve 
had has raised the music to a whole other level.” 

The more adventurous, complex arrangements and broader 
emotional palette of the Novus LPs are the proof of that, almost 


Threadgill is due to record a third LP for Novus this 
Spring. Though he refuses to divulge its intended format, he lets 
slip that he's thinking of placing the sextet (like Air) "on the 
back burner” for a time and "bringing forward” other projects, 
such as his WindString quintet (comprising violin, viola, cello, 
tuba and Threadgill’s reeds, and presumably another descendant 








Henry Threadgill 


of X-75); the Society Dance Band, a 19-piece orchestra for which 
he's written all kinds of dance tunes, from tangos to funk to 
foxtrots, with the goal of promoting “live dancing”; and his 
marching group, previously a relatively small ensemble, which 
he now intends to boost to a full 55-piece band and take 
“outside, in the streets - it’s basically street music”. 

With the audiences lining the street? 

“Well, there’s a lot of ways to do it. I’m interested in 
choreographic effects too, the visualisation of movement — to see 
the ways those ensembles can move, can be broken up, the 
different formations that can be had and the different sonic 
possibilities that can be explored outside with that number of 
players." 

There’s a strong marching-band tradition in the American 
Midwest, not to mention precedents in African and ancient 
Chinese ceremonial musics: this is a musician whose vision 
clearly exceeds the limits popularly placed on “jazz”. In fact, 
Threadgill has gone on record as saying that new advances in 
music are likely to come in the areas of strings, percussion and 
voices; and his large work Run Silent, Run Deep, Run Loud, Run 
High , scored for those three forces (and based on the laws of 
particle physics), was premiered at Brooklyn Academy of Music’s 
Next Wave Festival in December 1987. Recounting press 
reaction to this piece — of course, a couple of idiot-critics 
complained because it wasn’t “jazz" - leads Threadgill into a 
passionate attack on the way writers tend to label his music. 

“Thousands of dollars were spent on advertising, interviews, 
pre-concert publicity, programmes, and there was no reference to 
jazz. I never said it was a jazz piece, yet I’m attacked because it 
isn’t jazz - you know, there’s no ting-ting-a-ling-ting-a-ling, 
solo, melody, solo, etc. I mean. Jelly Roll Morton, Charlie 
Parker . . . people in ‘jazz’, I’ve loved those people all of my life, 
I come out of that tradition, but what we call jazz is just a way of 
doing things, all idioms are ways of doing things, and I embrace 
more than one way. I’ve learned from music and what I do is 
music. But writers try and corral you with labels - then I gotta 
waste my time trying to deal with all that shit. 

“For example. I’ve had more pieces called dirges ... I 
must’ve seen a dozen writers describe my work as dirges, all these 
different pieces — and there’s not a dirge in anything I’ve 

You’ve never written a dirge? (I’m completely taken aback: 
about 80% of the About Time records sound remarkably 
dirge-like to me.) 

“I’ve never written a dirge in my damn life," Threadgill asserts 
angrily. “This is what goes on all the time. I DON’T WRITE 
NO DAMN DIRGES! People say some things are marches - 
they are not marches. Writers should describe how the music 
strikes them, how it affects them, not try to put it into 
categories. ” 

Er, but suppose it strikes them as being dirge-like or 
reminiscent of a march? 

“Then that’s what they should say.That it reminds them of a 
dirge or of a march. But if you say something is a dirge, then that 
becomes a matter of record, of fact - though not a true fact. 


What I want to know is how the music affects you, what it says 
to you. I don’t want you to say I’m a post-neo-this or that, that 
this is or isn’t jazz, that’s really not important. What is the effect ? 

“There’s a misconception that writers have to stand back and 
try for this false objectivity, try not to be touched. But if you’re 
in the presence of sound, you are contaminated by it - there’s no 
such thing as objectivity. And what I want is for you to be 
contaminated, because if you’ve got the ability, the gift, to put it 
down in words, then who the hell do we need to be more 
contaminated than the writer?” 

(A good question. Unfortunately, it requires a few thousand 


The remaining minutes are barely sufficient to tie up 
a few loose ends. 

I’ve read that you write TV and Film music. 

“I do anything. Anything. I do music." (Still glowering over 
labels.) 

But is that a regular source of income? 

"Ah . . . nothing is a regular source of income. That’s why I 
do so many different things." 

"It can be. You know, it’s like all artists’ lives. Up and down. 
Feast and famine.” 

There seems to be a lot of poverty for people who choose to 

“Poverty on the economic level? Well, there’s always some 
kind of poverty around. You can have a pocketful of money and 
be poor in yourself. You ever wonder why people who have 
money, big houses, kill themselves? I call that poverty. To be 
doing what one chooses to do, that’s total happiness in itself. It 
doesn’t solve all life’s problems, but there’s great solace, a great 
deal of satisfaction, in that.” 

Still, it can be hard . . . 

“It’s supposed to be hard,” he interrupts. “If it ain’t hard it 
ain’t worth anything anyway. It don’t do nothing when it’s soft, 
heh heh heh.” He erupts into cackles of ribald laughter. 

Talking of word play . . . Tell me about your titles, Mr 
Threadgill. (Since the early days of Air, his titles have had a 
distinctly idiosyncratic flavour: “Great Body Of The Riddle Or 
Where Were The Dodge Boys When My Clay Started To Slide”, 
"Salute To The Enema Bandit", “Apricots On Their Wings”, 
“Those Who Eat Cookies”, “Silver And Gold, Baby, Silver And 
Gold”.) What about Just The Facts And Pass The Bucket ? That’s an 
unusual and very striking phrase. 

“Good,” he grins, draining his cognac. “Hmm ... I use 
terms that seem appropriate for the music, and sometimes that 
takes on kind of a poetic nature. It’s like ... I think we’re used to 
the traditions that have been set as to what compositions are 
called. Well, I don’t accept any tradition as far as words go, I set 


He replaces his glass on the table and looks around with a 
worried, slightly distracted stare. Mr Enigma. 

“Can we wrap this up now?” he pleads. • 









the 12 keys to join into one, to be able to move between tonal 
centres with total freedom under complete control. The listener 
should know nothing about it. To work, the effect must overflow 
the technical into the emotional. The listener gets the emotional 
force. Sometimes now McLean feels he gets closer to something 
he’s been after for a long time. 

He is one of the few remaining evergreens with enough will 
and strength to motivate themselves six nights a week despite 
age and tangents. He combines the solid body texture of Sonny 
Rollins with the fluidity of Bud Powell — shorthand but true 
enough as far as it goes. His angular-phrased, tough, seductive 
sound is as unmistakable as anyone active today. He calls it 
“sugar-free”. 

Which may or may not have Freudian implications because he 
grew up on Sugar Hill, once a noble corner of Harlem. Now 
souring fast, drugs and shootouts preside. “The streets were clean 
when I was a kid there,” he says, at once proud and bitter: “Duke 
Ellington, Nat Cole and Don Redman lived in the neighbour¬ 
hood. People cared about the neighbourhood.” 

By the age of 14, he had discarded potential models like 
Charlie Barnet, Johnny Hodges and Tab Smith. He kept trying 
to make his alto sound like Lester Young and was beginning to 
wonder why bother. (As Brew Moore said, “Anybody who 
doesn’t play like Lester is wrong.”) Then he heard Charlie Parker 
while helping out in his stepfather’s record store one afternoon 

that moment I was going t 

Five years later, at the age of 19, he was with Miles Davis. 
Now, looking back, he wonders: “Five years is a snap. How did I 
do it that fast?” He did a lot of things fast. And furious. He just 
said “no” when I asked him to talk about drugs, but then he 
described what he was like in his early 20s: “I never practised 

the time. Bird and I used to work on the same horn, he’d have it 
one night. I’d use it the next. I tell you, man, when I was young 
I was a most confused and troublesome man. I was constantly on 
the street, in jail, or in a hospital kicking a habit. 

“The police had snatched my cabaret card and I couldn’t work 
the clubs any more except with Mingus who used to hire me 
under an assumed name.” (He can be heard already moving 
between tonal centers in the 50s on Mingus’s record Pithecanthro¬ 
pus Erectus.) “The only thing that saved my life was a Jackie 
McLean fan club started in 1958 by a guy named Jim Harrison. I 
didn’t have a big name or anything but this guy started this 
thing and collected dues, then he’d rent a hall once a month and 

He played the saxophonist in the original Living Theatre 
production of The Connection , a theatrical milestone which cast a 
new perspective on the nature of make-believe. The junkie 
hustling the audience waiting in the lobby turned out to be an 
actor, who might or might not have been a real junkie; the 
hostile woman in the mezzanine was part of the cast. You could 
never be sure where the play ended and reality began and McLean 
says he “fell in love” with the Living Theatre and its directors 


Julian Beck and Judith Molina. They left their mark; his desire 
to “overflow the technical into the emotional” can be traced back 
to that off-Broadway production in which he performed for four 
years at $95 a week. “My playing became a lot more theatrical 
after that,” he says. 


those days, and seeing him now with a gourmet's girth, it is 
astonishing how the lust to take risks can be, if anything, greater 
30 years later. There has never been and there certainly is not 

man. The following is a story about the old days told without 
punctuation during a run to a pharmacy to buy mineral water 
and homoeopathic medicines for an approaching cold. 

“We were sitting in this club Sonny Rollins and me and 
suddenly the door flies open and it’s Sonny Stitt and Stitt said 

‘you’re both from New York from the same neighbourhood you 
both think you can play I'll meet you up on the killing ground 
come on get up there up on that killing post both of you’.” 

McLean remembers he didn’t think he was ready for that right 
then but Rollins touched his arm and said something like, you 
can’t leave me to face this alone. They were still proving 
themselves, every night, proving that what they did had some 
meaning in a world that didn’t seem to care or even notice, 
raising the stakes with themselves and each other. You didn’t 
walk away from a cutting session. McLean used to take his horn 
and go from club to club "looking for Phil Woods” in Brooklyn. 
There was a lot of pressure — aesthetic, economic, racial, 
chemical — in those days and Stitt didn’t survive while McLean 
and Rollins are still picking up steam at an age when “normal” 
men plan retirement. It may be coincidental, but both have 
strong wives who manage them and who, one hears promoters 
and agents complain, ask for too much money. 

McLean says his wife Dolly “knows how much I’m worth and 
how to insist on respect. I don’t play a note without her. When I 

day-jobs and kept the family together - we have three kids. She 
stood up when another woman would have crumpled, or killed 
me. I really owe her. She's the most important thing to me in 
this world.” 

Both McLean and Rollins also paced themselves by laying out 
for years. Rollins left to meditate in such places as India, upper 
New York State and the Brooklyn Bridge. McLean joined the 
faculty of the Hartt School of Music at the University of Hartford 
in Connecticut in 1970. He has become chairman of the 

established; he has a National Endowment grant for his chair and 
can afford to bring in guest lecturers. So he’s “come back on the 

“My original mission is still the same. I intend to try and be 
significant on the instrument. Not just ‘Jackie McLean oh I 
remember him’ but to be at the forefront of the horn. I’m ready 
to kick the doors down.” • 





Roll over Beethoven, it's Vorsprung Durch 


No modern artist of any stature has shown such concern 
for the preservation, performance and understanding of his own 
work as Karlheinz Stockhausen. By the same irony, he remains 
one of the least understood of modern composers. As influential 
as Messiaen or Cage, he receives little of the affection heaped on 
those elder (and older) statesmen. 

Part of that is raw Anglo-Saxon prejudice, equation of any 
Germanic surname with a ready reckoner of dispraise: ‘‘harsh”, 
“cerebral", “theoretical”, “unspiritual”. Stockhausen is still tre¬ 
ated with rather casual suspicion, running from charlatanry (the 
score for Es , “It" made in 1968, the year of super-experiment, 
read “ Think NOTHING/Wait till it is absolutely still within 
you/When you have attained this/Begin to play!As soon as you start to 
think stop! And try to retainIThe state of NON-THINKING/Then 
continue playing ”) to the charge that he "exploits” his own 
fantastically gifted children (trumpeter Markus, saxophonist 
Simon and pianist Majella are seasoned members of his regular 
consort; his own regular consort, Suzanne Stephens, is the 
dedicatee of most of his clarinet and basset-horn works). 

Hostile critics like to see Stockhausen as a kind of latter-day 
Wagner, presiding over a comfortably egocentric Bayreuth 
(much as Pierre Boulez is presumed to enjoy paterfamilias status 
at IRCAM). As further evidence, they adduce his latest and 
greatest project, Licht , a massive “opera” in seven parts corres¬ 
ponding to the days of the week, of which only “Thursday”, 
“Saturday” and parts of “Monday” are currently written, and 
which will occupy Stockhausen and his extended family for the 
rest of the century. This looks to critics like a Ring for the 21st 
century, the perihelion of Stockhausen’s ambitions; God, after 
all, rested one day in seven. 

There is a certain problem in approaching Stockhausen and 
that is precisely the extent to which he has already and 
obsessively charted his theoretical and artistic progress in lec¬ 
tures, notes and, above all, in interviews. There are at least three 
current collections of “conversations with the composer" and it’s 
tempting to suggest that it is these that form more of the 
substance of Stockhausen’s reputation than sympathetic listening 
to his music. The “libretto" to Samstag Aus Licht * is a 200-page 
analysis of methods and intentions; rarely has a major work been 
so carefully self-documented. 

“I am the first composer to deal with the new planetarian wave 
of activity in all the media. I’ve made hundreds of films; for years 
I earned part of my income by giving talks on the radio. I got 
used to the fact that most organisers of concerts are now unable 
to study the music. Even in radio, they are managers. They all 
expect that the composer will write the programme notes. I 
didn’t want these should be casually written but that they could 
still be read in 100 years and help in creating performances. 
When such demands come when I am concentrating on a new 
work I do regard it as bothersome but I also pay attention 
because I believe that every impulse which reaches me has a 


Stockhausen's wor K-list stretches back to 1950 
and includes over 180 (by his own count) performable works. 


klang technik 


least understood — of modem European composers, Karlheinz Stockhausen 


the ' graveyard ' of the Western classical tradition. Photo by Keith James. 


The canon is never static; Stockhausen is an almost fantastically 
meticulous reviser and rehearser of his own composition, and he 
is now faced with the irony that some of his early important tape 
pieces are deteriorating rapidly, without the back-up of a 
realisation score to allow them to be perpetuated. 

“Living in this transition of history it is important to leave 
things behind in a rather perfect state and not to leave a mess. 
The works will remain when I leave this planet. Until then I 
constantly try to improve the perfection of the performances. The 
ideal of the romantic composer was the torso, the fragment, 
unaccomplished, imperfect. This seems to have some signifi¬ 
cance for the bohemian concept of the artist. But I don’t like it. 
A composer like Anton Webern I greatly admired when I started 
composing because his work, even his handwriting! was so pure. 
After he was dead I asked his publishers to get me his 
sketchbooks and they sent them to me through the normal mail! 
I could have simply said that I had lost or not received them. 
Later on, they were sold for a million to some university. 
Someone allowed fragments to be performed and I found this 
absolutely unacceptable. I think if Webern had known he would 
have burned it. Something which I do not want to be performed 
should not be performed. I want to be the master of my work." 

These days, Stockhausen Verlag exists to protect that aim; the 
composer’s occasional references to Universal Editions, his pre¬ 
vious publisher, are far from complimentary; sending precious 
MSS through the post is clearly not his idea of due care and 

“I have lost a lot of important documents by lending them and 
in fact the tapes of my early works are now deteriorating. Some of 
them took me many months to prepare, in the case of Kontakte 
[1959-60] two years, Hymnen [1966-67] very nearly three years, 
Sirius [premiered in 1976] four years of my life to make. These 1 
will never be able to reconstruct. I have been unable even to 
publish realisation scores which would enable musical restorers - 
that will be a profession for the future! - to remake them. I’ve 
never found the time to publish scores which are now 20 years 
old. I have reserved the next two years to sit down solidly with 
the score of Momente [1962—4], draw it in pencil and let someone 
photograph it. It is very meticulous work. Eight days out of ten I 
have to do labour which is far below my talent, just to make a 
work perfect. 

“If a work is published then people are entitled to play it, but 









There are hundreds of habits among interpreters which they are 
not even aware of themselves. In my music, they don’t apply. 
There should never be a diminuendo at the end of a phrase unless 
it is precisely written. For a performance, the score is distributed 

about 25 performances until the corrections begin to disappear. 
When I am writing a piece, the interpreter is present. In all the 

anything except the piano pieces [Klavierstiicke I-XI, 1952- 
1956} without someone else in mind. Even there, though I am a 
pianist myself, I consulted many pianists. Correction is a long, 
never-ending process. Even here, this week in Huddersfield, I 
have been making corrections to a piece 20 years old.” 

At 6 0, Stockhausen was the focus of the 1988 Huddersfield 
Contemporary Music Festival. He was managing to look only 
slightly ill-at-ease and only slightly disgruntled at the otherwise 
charmingly Heath Robinson settings. The magnificent Stem- 
klang from 1969 happened in a local sports hall, with set¬ 
dressing done by a local garden centre. Stockhausen doesn’t risk 
this piece of “park music" for five groups en plein air any more, 

Like Iannis Xenakis, Stockhausen is obsessed with the needs of 
a new sound world. He was schooled in what is known as 
“integral serialism”, an effort to extent Schoenberg’s method 
beyond simple pitch to control all the musical parameters. He 

right from the early-catalogue Chore fur Doris , to the expanding 
pages of Licht, there has been a consistent obsession with timbre, 
and this is perhaps the key to Stockhausen. 

score than any other aspect of the sound. But I’m constantly 
trying to communicate my intentions in terms which are 
approximate: mezzoforte, piano, pianissimo. I’ve broken my 
back for 50 years to rid music of those six Italian terms. I prefer a 
scale of 100 numbers, like in the new synthesisers, and say I 
want number 66. There is a problem, though, that synthesisers 

pop music. 

heard before, which is not a confectioner’s colour. The instru- 

composition. The mixing of timbres - like a painter mixes his 
colours - is no longer enough. The concept that I have of timbre 
composition is that the timbres are unique for every given 


Some at least of that impetus came as a result of Stockhausen’s 
very 1960s obsession with “world music”, a global syncretism of 
sounds and procedures, but also from his contact with the ritual 
of Noh theatre. There is in all his work a strong sense of place, 
which is why he is a utopian in the strict sense and why it is 
ironic listening to Stemklang in a hall redolent of sweaty socks 

“Sometimes I think I am in the wrong place, very deeply. We 
play in churches, in sports halls, in places which were never 
meant for music. Even the new philharmonic halls in Germany 
are not. My music needs spaces where the music is all around the 
people or where the musicians can move among the people. I 
hate the fact that the public is sitting in fixed rows facing one 

stereophonic situation, except that the music was not composed 
stereophonically. If you have a subscription in the Philharmonic 
Hall in Cologne on the right at the front, you hear cellos for a 

heard nothing but DUM dum DUM DUM dum and he thinks 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony is just like that one part. 

ment situation to a new exploratory situation. I want to explore 
new sound spaces and new movements of sound. But they do not 
believe there is a future for Stockhausen. They want me as dead 
as the dodo. They want to continue to exploit economically as 
well as aesthetically this enormous museum of no more than 300 
years - or maybe 400, if you include Schutz and Monteverdi - of 
music. This seems to be enough. People seem to have closed the 



*Samstag aus Licht Deutsche Grammophon CD 423 596 2. DG 

Sternklang 2707 123; InorilFormel 2707 111; DerJahreslauf 2531 
358; Unsichtbare Chore (from “Thursday”) 419 432 1. 
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The Russian department of the BBC World Service 
really is like another country. You walk down these dingy 
corridors, postered with cyrillic letters, and people greet each 
other and hold lively conversations in - well, Russian. 

not Leo Feigin - he’s doing the interpreting. I mean Sergei 
Kuryokhin, pianist, composer, organiser of Pop Mechanics (who 
play to stadium-size crowds at home), and all-purpose madman. 
I’m not being unkind — that’s what he says himself. 

“The trouble is,” he says, brushing back his unruly fringe, 
“every moment I tend to think - what’s going to happen next? 
And that’s why the tension reaches a boiling point all the time. 
Usually I’m among all the musicians, on the same level as the 
audience, but this time it was particularly difficult. I developed a 
system of signs to all the people and I transmitted what came 


Sergei is talking about his extraordinary performance in 
Liverpool, a night or two before (reviewed by Ben Watson in 
Wire 61). Massed flanks of pipers, concertina players, guitarists, 
gospel chairs, African drummers - never mind the Pop Mecha- 

eating the flowers (he was a bit poorly later). So he, um, doesn’t 
know what will happen at the start of a performance? 

“No! But I’m thinking about when one thing should come to 


Alright. How does he judge the success of a performance ? 

“The only indication is the reaction of the audience. But what 
I do know is that the madness that is within me will come out. 
The main characteristic of Russian culture is total madness, and 
since I view myself as a product of the Russian culture and the 
Soviet culture . . . 

"There’s a lot of talk in the Soviet Union about what is 
Russian jazz, what is Russian rock? Some try to play Russian 
melodies and give them a bit of swing, some try to adapt them 
to blues. All these people, they’re not crazy enough. That’s why 
nothing happens. That’s why you haven’t heard the real Russian 
jazz. The greatest madness so far was The Ganelin Trio!” 

I can think of some people who’d go along with that. 
Kuryokhin himself came to our attention with his first Leo 
album, the near-legendary The Ways Of Freedom , a stunning 
display of solo virtuosity. Since then we’ve seen him conducting 

al further Leo albums. The most recent, Introduction To Pop 
Mechanics and Popular Zoological Elements , offer only a glimpse of 
the lunacy of a typical Kuryokhin performance, although the 
latter’s piano solos are a fine display of the more sober musical 
mind which lurks behind his showmanship. Classical followers at 


home shake their heads over Kuryokhin. He could be such a 
good player. Why does he have to crawl around under the piano? 

Wait a minute. Didn’t he say, three or four years ago, that the 

“It’s not only dying, it’s been dead. As are all other musical 
future only those people who put on records and listen to them 

Slavic laughter threatens the foundations of the building. 
Well, I have to ask this one. How has glasnost affected the music 

“Music hasn’t become better, and there’s no more music than 

chance to play badly in front of huge audiences! 

“Maybe the underground is in crisis at the moment. But 
glasnost made everything open, and now the audiences and 
musicians have the chance to see what’s what, who’s good and 
who’s bad. As soon as the Soviet mainstream gets the chance to 
perform in huge venues, they can’t pack them out!” 

ever fully understand Soviet jazz? 

“It’s not the music they must understand, but the humour 
behind it. In order for the Western audience to understand me 
completely, they should all move to the Soviet Union! And stay 
there for 50 years or so!” 

I know it’s a big country, but would we all fit in? Sergei’s eyes 
sparkle with mischief. He’s just come back from a barnstorming 
visit to the US, where he played with John Zorn, Bill Laswell, 
Elliott Sharp, Bobby Previte and Harry Kaiser; recorded four 
albums, including two for Nonesuch; talked with Frank Zappa; 
and jammed with Boz Scaggs in a club! One newspaper said, to 
Kuryokhin’s great delight, "we have more original music in our 
elevators”. In Arizona, where they don’t get many visitors, the 

“RUSSIAN ARRIVES IN ARIZONA!” 

His beautiful wife Nastia giggles indulgently as Sergei 
outlines his hopes for a couple of European tours and the 
possibility of setting up an agency that will exchange tours for 
Russian players in return for others visiting the Soviet Union. 
This piano player, who’d look like Rasputin if he had a beard and 

“I’m asked to do film scores all the time. On one hand it’s 
easier, on the other it's more difficult. We have money but you 
can’t buy anything! Shops are empty! Everything in the Soviet 
Union has been bought!” 

This man could sell you anything. Long may the madness 
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best dressed philosopher in town 


as a pianist - opening for Andy Sheppard 
on his current tour, contributing to both 
the Made In Sheffield and the recent Acid 
Jazz anthologies, playing solo on a live 
Yorkshire BBC2 broadcast (soon to be 
syndicated) — Paul Reid is not to be 
confined by expectations. Two evenings’ worth of his high- 
energy conceptual expositions made it clear that the piano 
playing is merely a straw in the wind, a harbinger of future 
storms. From Afro-Classicalism to the Function of Modernity, 
from importing designer fashions from Japan to organ playing in 
a Jamaican Anglican Church, the sweep is exhilarating, if a little 
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ism is merely behavioural side-effects.” 

Reid has manuscripts for three books he is writing “with his 
associates”: the resolution of world scales into a single notation 
system, religion and music, music as therapy (Reid has absorbed 
Rudolf Steiner), and much else. Reid has not confronted 
Marxism: like Michel Foucault, he sees the extraordinary unity 
in the arts of an epoch as illustrations of a single idea (rather than 
manifestations of a single mode of production). 

“At a certain period one concept goes through art and music. 
Like the gothic period, the architecture picks up the ideology of 
religion and what is happening in science as well. It’s a matter of 
concept that is making all these things happen." 

Idealist though these formulations are, they give Reid a firm 
sense of perspective. Like Courtney Pine, with whom he has 
discussed these ideas, he frowns on essential ism. Afro- 
Classicalism is not simply about being Black. His recent (and 
first) visit to Jamaica is described as a "perceptual kick in the 
head". While he was there he saw relatives, went to church, 
inspected his uncle’s recording studio (Ainsworth Palmer, a 
reggae producer who had hits with singer Leroy Simmons) - and 
realised that colour was “a state of mind". 

“What we see over here as 'oh yes, that’s Black’ you can see 
over there with white people and Chinese and Spanish: speaking 

He found that the services in St Tunis church, where his 
90-year-old grandmother played organ, were as staid as any 
Anglican ones in Britain, despite the fact that she is “Black and 
closer to slavery than anybody else I know”. 

He dismisses the "ethnic” as covert racism: “People call me 
‘ethnic’! Why do people call me ethnic, when I went to school in 
Yorkshire? It’s so stupid. People say I’m Caribbean, but I’ve got 
about five cultures kicked into me.” 

Reid is suspicious of the fad for world music in a parallel way. 
“Their idea of what world music is, to bang everything in the 
world together and we all live happily ever after — we got a bit of 
African there, a bit of Spanish there, and ole! It’s Coca-Cola.” He 
also thinks that mystification plays a part: because of western 
science’s inadequacy in dealing with the mind “ignorance became 
vogue and somehow became a commodity. Not knowing is the 
thing, the ego is the thing: we go on stage and it just happens - 
wow!” There is an impatience with the obfuscations of “talent” 
and “intuition” here, a genuine concern with communicating 
about the materials of music, where showing off “turns people 
into lookers rather than seers and understanders and thinkers”. 

This stress on musical knowledge might seem to 
indicate a Marsalis-like commitment to technical expertise and 
petit-bourgeois cultural “standards”, but someone who organises 
a big band in 20 minutes or announces that his single for Antilles 
will be Top 20 material can hardly be a prim neo-classicist. In 
fact, Paul Reid exudes real street glamour. It would be incon¬ 
gruous next to his sincerely-argued (and scholarly) Afro- 


Classicalism, were it not that it is precisely these dichotomies - 
rap or jazz, hustler or intellectual, street or academy — that Reid’s 
ideas oppose. 

Paul Reid’s clothes, for example, are something else. He 
designs them himself, delivering materials and directions to 
professionals (Waxworks) to make up. His coat (a Reid original) 
has Star Wars shoulder-pads, leather trimming on the lapels and 
shoulders, and a tuck - trench-coat-style - in the back. He 
proudly indicates the past—future contradictions in it. 

“I’ve always been into clothes. My mother sewed suits when I 
was three - she couldn’t afford nothing else. There was always 
that sort of stuff around the house.” 

How much do you spend a week on clothes (time to slip in the 
one question advised by Wire's editor)? 

“It’s not about spending. It comes back to the concept of 
harmony - how you put things together. Like colours — people 
say, I’ve never thought that orange and beige could match, but 
I’ll do that. Diversities work together to form a whole.” He 
would like to set up a clothes shop, selling either his own designs 
or imports from Japan. 

This was how we got to Reid’s encounter with Cecil Taylor. 
“There was this suit I wore, it’s got leather on the top (I know 
someone who designs leather), then like a green stripe, a cream 
stripe, a blue stripe and a black stripe. Cecil said to me, What 
was the genesis of that suit? So I said, When I’m on stage I want 
to play like my suit, so I can organise rhythm, harmony and time 
and the nature of their diversities to make the harmonic 
combustion which this suit is relevant on - and he said, Well!” 

Paul Reid keeps exalted company, citing Bobby Watson 
as a particular friend, telling how “everyone" - Eberhard Weber, 
Bob Stewart, Lester Bowie - has warned him off applying to the 
Berklee School conveyor-belt (the New England Conservatory 
with George Russell looks more promising). There are plans for a 
permanent band, choral works, string pieces, videos, an album. 
After two nights, I started to believe him. 

Reid’s insistence on the simultaneity of the “three dimensions” 
(physical/intellectual/spiritual) may be somewhat unsophisti¬ 
cated and abstract, but it enables him to be extraordinarily 
articulate in opposing the deathly categories used to explain away 


popularity versus value, body versus mind. The special joy of 
music is neither some kind of puritan self-punishment nor is it 

“We call it the dishwasher,” says Reid, indicating a circular 
motion at the solar plexus, “when you get that you know." 

I’m yet to get that from Reid's piano myself (admittedly, 15 
minutes behind a wall of cameras is not an ideal situation), but 
Reid’s whole concept and approach is indicative of a long- 
overdue cultural intervention. 

“If people remain flexible we shall get into the future more 
comfortably.” Can’t wait for the single. • 
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ALI RYERSON 

Ali. an outstanding Jazz/Classical Flutist, is the daughter of guitarist fi 
Ryerson (a v< ~ ' ‘ ‘ r '‘ * 


musician in New York City. She currently resides: 
"ive performances have been described as: 


jazz greats including Johnny Griffin, Chet Baker, Toots Thielemans and 
Philip Catherine. As a professor of jazz at "THE ACADEMIE 
INTERNATIONALE". "INSTITUT NATIONAL" and "THE 
CONSERVERTOIRE" in Brussels, he is an acknowledged expert of jazz 


Charles and Ali have been performing together for a year and a half 
during which time they have received rave reviews throughout Europe. 
Following several outstanding performances in Belgium they were voted 
in November 1988 "THE BEST LIVE PERFORMANCE OF THE 
YEAR" by the Association of Jazz Critics. 
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through a lens, darkly 



In the 1950s Terry Cryer was the UK's jazz and 

together with Val Wtimer's brief introduction to 
the man behind the Rolleiflex. 


At the end of the 1950s when I began taking snapshc 

handful of local photographers who seemed to have the jazz s 
sewn up. A brash Yorkshire lad, slight and fair, Terry live 
Soho, centre of all the jazz action, and his pictures 
everywhere. He was popular, too; the gospel singer and guii 


Sister Rosetta Tharpe was bridesmaid at his wedding, and for a 
long time his pictures shored up Jazz News which, at the height 
of the Trad Boom, went weekly.Fast on his feet and the friend 
of musicians, he was the kind of photographer I wanted to be 
In particular I studied the way local jazz photographers u 
electronic flash: away from the camera to give the subject 


. 1 §" 





modelling. Available light reportage-style photography had yet 
to make any impact on the local scene - films were too slow, the 
environment too dark - and Terry’s striking portraits were 
virtually all taken this way. Generally he held his flashgun high 
above and to the side of his subject, a method that worked 


Born in Leeds at the end of the 1930s, Terry was involved 
with photography at 14, mixing chemicals at 100 gallons a time 


His first camera was a Reed, an imitation Leica, but while in 
Egypt, he acquired a twin-lens reflex, a Rolleiflex, and never 
looked back. “When I saw the first negative I knew what I was 
aiming for." Back home he got a job in a holiday camp and 
learned all about “crashing it out” (fast printing), then it was 
knocking on doors to photograph babies, and Saturday night 
dances. When tuba player Bob Barclay opened his famous Studio 
20 in Leeds, (jazz seven nights a week), Terry started to take 
photographs for the musicians who played there. 

Louis Armstrong's 1956 visit was his first American concert 
experience, then he toured with singer Jimmy Rushing (“a 









saint”) and Eddie Condon’s Chicago mob. The latter’s trumpeter 
Wild Bill Davison was “a bloody cracking fellow - but then all 
jazz musicians are. They've got a certain style of brashness.” 
Returning from a Big Bill Broonzy gig he broke his back in a car 
crash; Rushing and Davison wrote him in hospital. Undaunted, 
he was soon shooting again, encased in plaster. 

Moving to London, he met publicist Keith Goodwin and was 
straight in on the scene, working for Jazz News for the princely 
sum of ten shillings (50p) a photograph (printing included). 
After making the Nationals with some of his pictures, he joined 


The photographers whose work he admires include Eugt 
Smith, Edward Weston, Bill Brandt, Robert Doisneau, M 
?, Walter Nurnberg. He is lukewarm abou 
». He acknowledges Herman Leonard' 
an — “You can tell he worked for Ansel Adams 
- but, he says, “his pictures lack bottle, lack feeling. I don’ 
think they're entirely honest." The Romanian Gjon Mili remains 
his favourite: “He absolutely ruined it for all jazz photographers. 
Jamming The Blues set the style.” • 








Hallelujah 


Chorus 

Girl 

One of the first jazz singers and black film stars, Nina Mae McKinney 

racism curtailed the career of the woman they called the Black Garbo. 
Reappraisal: Stephen Bourne. Photo: National Film Archive. 


Last October, Channel 4 showed the American- 
produced series Brown Sugar, which looked at the lives of 
America's black women entertainers of the last 80 years. 
However, in spite of its use of rare film clips, and the inclusion of 
just about every black woman star you can think of (including 
Ethel Waters, Adelaide Hall, Billie Holiday, Ella Fitzgerald and 
Hazel Scott) there were problems that a series like this should 
have avoided. The title was patronising and insulting, and it was 
a mistake to use actor Billy Dee Williams as the series’ host. The 
title, and the presence of a male host, distanced the black women 
from the audience.To add insult to injury, some of the narration, 
researched and written by black film historian Donald Bogle, 
was seriously flawed. Needless to say, in spite of these problems, 
time and time again the black women performers transcended 
the emotive and often embarrassing presentation and narration. 

One of these women was the jazz singer Nina Mae McKinney 
who, 60 years ago, made an impressive screen debut in MGM’s 
Hallelujah! In Brown Sugar she was seen singing in several rare 
film clips, including Irving Berlin’s jazz number “Swanee 
Shuffle” from Hallelujah /, and “Everything I’ve Got Belongs To 
You" from the 1932 short Pie, Pie Blackbird. However, Bogle's 

“a footloose, fancy-free kewpie doll of an actress ”. 

This is hardly accurate. What we see and hear is an unsophisti¬ 
cated but fascinating young jazz vocalist with a deep, husky 
voice, sounding older than her years. The film footage reveals 
McKinney as a blues shouter in the tradition of Ma Rainey and 
Bessie Smith but, like many of her contemporaries, her brief 
moments of glory as a jazz singer and film actress have been sadly 
underrated and neglected. 


1912. Stage-struck 


from an early age, Nina trained herself to dance by imitating 
dancers she had seen on the stage and in films. She left school at 
15, and joined the chorus line of Lew Leslie’s black musical revue 
Blackbirds Of 1928 , starring Adelaide Hall and Bill “Bojangles” 
Robinson. This opened at the Liberty Theatre on 9 May 1928, 
and went on to become one of the most successful and longest- 
running shows of its kind on the Broadway stage. 

Meanwhile, in Hollywood, film director King Vidor was 
preparing to make Hallelujah! for MGM. This was going to 
feature an all-black cast headed by Ethel Waters, but she didn’t 
appear in the film. Waters later recalled that she missed out on 
her first starring film role because “the talent man King Vidor 
sent East to wave gold bags at me was stalled on the job by 
coloured theatrical people unfriendly to me”. Needless to say, 
Ethel did eventually make her first screen appearance in 1929 
when she guest-starred as herself and sang “Am I Blue?" in the 
musical On With The Show. 

In his search for a leading lady, Vidor visited New York and 
went to see Blackbirds Of 1928. He later recalled: “Nina Mae 
McKinney was third from the right in the chorus. She was 
beautiful and talented and glowing with personality.” Nina was 
signed to a contract, and on her arrival in Hollywood she 
received the red-carpet treatment: limousine, studio suite, 
decorated dressing room, hairdresser, and wardrobe person. 
However, there was nothing to protect her from racist abuse. 
During the filming of Hallelujah! it was reported in the black 
press that Nina almost quit the production after a Southern 
white labourer told her not to forget her place and “remember 

Nina’s singing in Hallelujah! with the Curtis Mosby orchestra 
has been made available on LP. Prior to her appearance in the 
film, Nina recorded two vaudeville blues under the name of 


Mae McKinney 







na mae McKinney 


Alice Clinton. These recordings reveal her early promise as a 
singer in the jazz idiom. Vidor’s film has since come to be 
regarded as a classic, and it paved the way for other Hollywood 
musicals featuring black casts such as Stormy Weather and Cabin 
In The Sky. However, there was little hope for careers in 
Hollywood for Nina and the other stars of the film. Says Donald 
Bogle: “For most of the cast. Hallelujah! was the beginning and 
ending of their screen careers. Hollywood had not yet found a 
place for the black performer. Of all the actors in the film, the 
one to meet with the greatest ‘success’ - and heartache - was its 
energetic leading lady, Nina Mae McKinney." 

After appearing in Hallelujah /, Nina earned herself a place in 
film history as Hollywood’s first black leading lady. Almost 
every black woman star in films, including Ethel Waters, Lena 
Horne, Dorothy Dandridge, Diana Ross and Whoopi Goldberg 
owes a debt to Nina’s pioneer appearance. She was described by 
Richard Watts, Jr in The New York Post as “assuredly one of the 
most beautiful women of our time", and Irving G Thalberg, 
head of MGM, had enough confidence in her talent to sign her to 
a film contract. However, nothing came of this for there were no 
starring roles in films for black women at that time. In the 
1930s, gifted actresses like Louise Beavers and Hattie McDaniel 
were only allowed to serve the white stars of the films in which 
they appeared. Others, like Ethel Waters, found recognition on 
Broadway or, in the case of Josephine Baker, stardom in Europe. 

Throughout the 1920s and 1930s black American entertainers 
pursued their careers in Europe, hoping to avoid the restrictions 
imposed on them in their own country, and to share in the 
sudden popularity of black performers in countries like Britain 
and France. Blues singer Alberta Hunter later recalled: “The 
Negro artists went to Europe because we were recognised and 
given a chance. In Europe they had your name up in lights. 
People in the United States would not give us that chance.” 
During the 1930s, women like Baker, Hunter, Elisabeth Welch, 
Valaida Snow and Adelaide Hall captured the continent with 
their songs, beauty, elegance and style. McKinney came to Paris 
in December 1932, accompanied by the pianist Garland Wilson, 
to perform in cabaret. In Paris they recorded two songs, “Minnie 
The Moocher’s Wedding Day” and "Rhapsody In Love”. At the 
end of the latter, a Clarence Williams tune, Nina sounds 
remarkably like Adelaide Hall when she scat-sings. 

In February, 1933 Nina moved to London to open at 
the Leicester Square Theatre in a show called Chocolate and Cream. 
Wilson joined her later, and together they toured around Britain 
before returning to Paris for another engagement at the end of 
1933- There followed a tour of Europe, extending at least as far 
as Athens, and it was on this tour that Nina billed herself as TKe 
Black Garbo. Nina and Wilson returned to London to open at 
the Alhambra on 16 July 1934, and soon afterwards she accepted 
her first part in a British film - a guest appearance with Debroy 
Somers and his band in blackface — in a low-budget musical 
called Kentucky Minstrels starring the popular black music-hall 
team, Scott and Whaley. Said Film Weekly. “Nina Mae McKin¬ 
ney, as the star of the final spectacular revue, is the best thing in 


the picture - and she, of course, has nothing to do with the 
‘plot’”. Garland Wilson also appeared in a film with McKinney, 
but this footage was not used until 1938 when it was included in 
a musical called On Velvet. 

Thereafter, Nina and Wilson parted company and he worked 
solo until the expiry of his work permit forced him to return to 
France. Nina continued to pursue her film career in Britain, 
making a brief appearance singing “Dinah” in BBC - The Voice Of 
Britain (1935) - a GPO Film Unit documentary, and co-starring 
opposite Paul Robeson in Alexander Korda's Sanders Of The River 
(1935), an appallingly racist melodrama which Robeson later 
disowned. Neither Robeson nor Nina was convincing as an 
African. Film Weekly: “Miss McKinney is just about as much at 
home in the jungle as, say, a Harlem night-club entertainer. 
Sophistication is written all over her personality.” 

More successful were her appearances on BBC television shows 
produced live at Alexandra Palace in 1937. These included 
Ebony , with dancer Johnnie Nit, and Dark Laughter, with 
Jamaican trumpet player Leslie Thompson. Footage of McKin¬ 
ney from these appearances has survived, and has often been 
included in BBC documentaries about the early days of British 
television. 

Back in America, Nina took starring roles in several “ghetto” 
features. These films, which resembled Hollywood “B” pictures, 
were produced cheaply by white producers for black audiences. 
Black performers like McKinney, who could not find work in 
Hollywood, often took roles in such productions, many of which 
were later destroyed or lost. 

In 1939 Nina appeared at the Apollo Theatre in New York, 
which was followed by a tour throughout the USA with Pancho 
Diggs and his 13-piece orchestra. She then attempted a Holly¬ 
wood comeback, but this proved to be a frustrating and 
unrewarding experience. Her first assignment was a small role as 
Merle Oberon’s servant girl in a melodrama called Dark Waters 
(1944). Other jazz singers who went to Hollywood in the 1940s 
suffered a similar fate. These included Ella Fitzgerald in the 
Abbott and Costello comedy Ride 'em Cowboy (1942) and Billie 
Holiday in New Orleans (1947). Holiday later complained: “You 
just name me one Negro girl who’s made movies who didn't play 
a maid or a whore. I don’t know any.” 

She could have been referring to Nina Mae McKinney whose 
film career, which began so successfully in 1929, ended 20 years 
later with a small role as a whore in Elia Kazan’s Pinky (1949). It 
was hard to believe that the overweight, bleary-eyed actress had 
once been the carefree, bright-eyed star of Hallelujah! and a 
promising jazz vocalist. McKinney did not film again, and the 
rest of her life has remained a mystery. Nothing had been heard 
of her for many years when she died, in New York City, on 3 
May 1967. She was 54. 

A few years later, Donald Bogle paid tribute to Nina: 
"McKinney’s techniques were picked up by other actresses. At 
times even Jean Harlow appeared as if she had learned something 
about rough nightlife heroines from her. Nina Mae McKinney’s 
final contribution to the movies now lay in those she influenced.” 
The same could also be said of her brief career as a jazz singer. • 
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Philip Glass’s Music In Twelve Parts 

Now available as a massive boxed set of six records, three 
considered to be one of the greatest works in the Philip Glass 


Through the very kind auspices of Virgin Venture, we have Ten 
Sets to give away exclusively to Wire readers! 

More than four hours of music, performed by Glass’s own group, 
The Ensemble, in superb sound - this monument could be snug 
on your record shelf if you answer the following triflingly simple 
question! 

Which of the following was not composed by Philip Glass? 

(A) MUSIC WITH CHANGING PARTS 
(6) MUSIC IN STEPS 
© MUSIC IN CONTRARY MOTION 
© MUSIC IN SIMILAR MOTION 

Send your answer on a postcard to: Glass Teaser, Wire, Units 
G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, London WIP 5PN. Don't forget to 
include your name and address and state whether you’d like 
records, tapes or CDs! 

First ten correct answers drawn on Monday 24 April win a set! 
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MARTIAL SOLAL 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION 
JAZZ PIANO 


16-21 OCTOBER 1989 / PARIS (FRANCE) 



Total amount of 
prizes: 80000FF 
( = US$13000) 
Many performance 
engagement offers 
Recording of a disc 
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THE NEW GROVE 

Dictionary of 

jazz 

"A must for every serious jazz lover" 
DIZZY GILLESPIE 
.. surpasses any previous 
compendium of jazz scholarship" 
WIRE 

PhoneOl 3794687 for our colour brochure or fill in the 
coupon below and post it to: 

Jane Bradbury, Grove's Dictionaries of Music, 
FREEPOST, Stockton House, 1 Melbourne Place, 
LONDON WC2B 4LF. 
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JAZZ FES 

23rd June-2nd July 

THIRD GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL 
TEN DAYS OF NON-STOP JAZZ THROUGHOUT THE CITY 


“An artistic triumph” - THE SCOTSMAN 


DON’T MISS OUT 
GET YOUR NAME ON OUR 
FREE MAILING LIST - 
Tel: 041 226 3262 
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, DESPERATELY SEEKING FUSION III 

+ LOUISE ELLIOT QUINTET 

iPRIL 1 ST (with BAZ FE JAZZ), Tha Tabamacle, Powis Square, W11 Tel: 012215172 
APRIL 9TH, Half Moon Theatre, Mile End Road, El Tel: 01 790 4000 



EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS 
WANTED TO KNOW ABOUT 

SAX 

DON’T BE AFRAID TO ASK 
RICHARD WRIGHT 

01-240 5775 

The finest saxophones and clarinets at the lowest 
prices, both new and second-hand. 

BUECHER BUFFET CONN 
KING MARTIN SELMER 
YAMAHA YANAGISAWA 

BW Paxman Musical Instruments Ltd 

116 Long Acre, London WC2E 9PA 


■a jazz 

Dewey Redman Quartet 

Dewey Redman - Tenor Sax. Geri Allen - Piano. 
Lonnie Poaxico - Bass. Eddie Moore - Drums 

Friday 28 April at 8 pm 

Greenwich Borough Hall Royal Hill SE10 


Tickets £5 (Concessions £4) 


Become part of the legend! 

GLAMORGAN SUMMER SCHOOL 




JauCo 


PORTHCAWL • MID GLAMORGAN • 31 JULY-11 AUGUST 1989 
Spend 1 or 2 weeks under the expert guidance of Dave Wickins • Gordon 


Beck • Pete Saberton • Simon Purcell • Ken Baldock • Mick Hutton • John 
Etheridge • Ron Parry • Dave Defries • Peter Hurt • Geoff Simkins • 



AND SPECIAL GUEST TUTORS 
Stan Sulzmann • Steve Arguelles • Keith Tippett 

Details from: Welsh Jazz Society, 

52 Charles Street, Cardiff CF1 4EF. 
Telephone (0222) 340591 















































itH Redcliffe 
Concerts 

3 ^ 

Redcliffe Ensemble/Electronics 

Edwin Roxburgh conductor 

Julie Moffat soprano 

A concert of Electronic Music by 


TAKE NOTE! 

Jonathan Harvey, to mark the composer's 

50th birthday, with an introductory talk by 

1 k 

Wf . Mai, order spec,aNs.s | 

JOHN MYATT WOODWIND & BRASS 1 

Inner Light 2 (1977) 

0462 420057 

TICKETS: £5^0,^7.50^10.0° 
































































TUESDAY, APRIL 18th 
MANCHESTER, APOLLO 
BOX OFFICE 061273 3775 
FRIDAY APRIL 21st 
CARDIFF, St. DAVIDS HALL 
BOX OFFICE 0222 371236 



© of WIRE readers buy jazz records 
regularly 

can't resist buying them every 
other week 

Are they buying them from you? 

To advertise in WIRE, have a quiet word with 
Roger Thomas on 01-580 7522 


flJAZZ 


I GIANTS 


OBTAIN YOUR COPY DIRECT 
FROM THE PUBLISHERS 

Please complete this coupon and send to: The Sale: 
Department, Columbus Books, 19-23 Ludgate Hil 
London EC4M1PD. 


Columbus Books'Ll l 
copies of Jazz Giants. 
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1 Steve Lacy, Eric Dolphy, John Stevens 
12 Afro Jazz, Laurie Anderson, Cecil Taylor 

14 Mike Westbrook, John Surman, Annie Whitehead 

15 Pat Metheny, George Benson, Derek Bailey 

17 Ray Charles, John Gilmore, Herbie Nichols 

18 Sonny Rollins, Bobby McFerrin, Tommy Chase 

19 Ornette Coleman, Urban Sax, Slim Gaillard 

20 Art Blakey, Hank Mobley, Ganelin Trio 

21 Chet Baker, Michael Nyman, Latin Jazz 

22 John Coltrane, Nathan Davis, James Ulmer 

23 Loose Tubes, Bill Laswell, Anita O'Day 

24 Betty Carter, John Abercrombie, Sidney Bechet 

25 Courtney Pine, Paul Motian, George Coleman 

30 Chico Freeman, Alex Schlippenbach, The Fall 

31 Herbie Hancock, John Zorn, Torn Takemitsu 

32 Django Bates, Dewey Redman, Tony Oxley 

33 Sonny Rollins, Dave Brubeck, Beat People 

34/35 Lester Bowie, Branford Marsalis, Dexter Gordon 
{double issue, £2.50) 

36 Steve Williamson, Phillip Bent, Bill Frisell 

37 Bobby McFerrin, Hampton Hawes, John Lurie 

38 Wynton Marsalis, Wayne Shorter, Bhundu Boys 

39 Andy Sheppard, Gil Evans, Tadd Dameron 

40 Ornette Coleman, Charlie Haden, Charlie Rouse 

41 Thelonious Monk, Steve Coleman, Kronos 

42 Horace Silver, Bud Shank, Bheki Mseleku 

43 Pat Metheny, Robert Johnson, Albert Collins 
46/47 Courtney Pine, Cecil Taylor, Roland Kirk 
(double issue, £2.50) 

48 Joe Henderson, King Oliver, Herman Leonard 

49 Julius Hemphill, Akemi Kuhn, Clark Tracey 

50 David Holland, Tommy Smith, 50 Players 

51 Marilyn Crispell, Gil Evans, Andy Kirk, Roland Perrin 

52 Sonny Rollins, Ed Blackwell, Ornette Coleman 

53 John Scofield, John McLaughlin, Johnny Hodges 

54 Jason Rebello, Jimmy Rowles, Adelaide Hall 

55 David Sanborn, John Lewis, Booker Little 

56 Composers Issue, Carla Bley, Mike Gibbs 

57 Bird, Billy Bang, Red Rodney 

58/59 Albert Ayler, Shannon Jackson, Manfred Eicher 
(double issue, £2.50) 

60 Andy Sheppard, Lionel Hampton, Jack Dejohnette 

61 John Zorn, Robin Eubanks, Lennie Tristano 

This includes UK post. Overseas: please remit £2.20 per copy 
(£3.00 for double issues) or £3.20 (£3.70 for double issues) 
for airmail delivery. Send to: Wire Back Issues, 

Units G&H, 

115 Cleveland Street, 

London W1P 5PN. 



58/59 










Mail everything 


you've got to: 


Write Place, 
Wire, 

Units G&H, 
115 Cleveland St, 
London W1P 5PN. 
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ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL 
17-22 APRIL '89 
ALMEIDA 
THEATRE 




iUNGTON J COUNCIL jjk 






























































































